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Alma Albert "Ab" Murdock Continued on 10 


reveal that's pretty much the way 
it was. The events isading up to 
the killing of Oits and the tater 
murder of Ab Murdock pave a 


Muddy River country when Alma 
was born. He was always called 
‘Ab’.to PRES bim drom his half- 
brother AN. = : a 

Young Ab Murdock grew upiin 
a hard world, bearing not only the 

` poverty of the times, but also-the - 
stigma of being a half-bread iñ a 
white man's world as well. Never- 
theless, he was a good-looking 
boy and was well-aducated - by 
another of Joseph's wives, who 
wes e schoolteacher. Ha grew up 
in a polygamist family of 32 
brothers and sisters, only four of 

them half-breeds like himself. 

Ab excelled at baseball as a boy 
and later learned to be a top-hand 
cowboy. He was considered to he 
one of the best wild-horse break- 
ers at Heber Valiey, where he 
grew up. As a young man he 
worked at his half-brother Al's 
trading post at Whiterocks, on the 
Ute Reservation in northeastern 
Utah. He was especially hand- 
some, as his photos reveal, and a 
fine dancer, very popular with the 
ladies, perhaps too popular with 
some. His only shortcomings 
were a quick temper when drink- 
ing and swinging too long a rope 
around other people's horses. 
But that was enough to get him 
killed. 
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Ab celebrated the 4th of July, 
1891, at Manti, Utah, where he 
and Ernest Olds were sometimes 
employed as bartenders at the 
Board Of Trade saloon. Several 
days before the celebration, Olds 
had been arrested for hitting a 
man named Barton with a pair of 
brass knuck!es. Ab was one of the 
witnesses called and testified 
against Olds. Olds shouted that 
Ab's testimony was a lie and then 
threatened to kill him, in front of 
several witnesses. Olds paid a $50 
fine and was released. 

At 10 o'clock on the night of 
July 4th, Ab was walking back to 
his cabin at the edge of town. 
Usually he never carried a gun, 
but while at a dance during the 
evening, he had been given a 
small-caliber Honkins 4 Allen 
five-shot derringer by a friend 
named Mrs. Westfall, who 
. ‘believed that Oids threats were 
real, and she insisted that Ab take 
the weapon. In its next issue, in 
the flamboyant style of the day, 
the Manti Sentine! reported what 
happened that night: 

“An awful tragedy! Two men 
use each cther for targets! A 
deadly fusilade! One man killed!” 
The report told how Ab Murdock 
had been walking near the Board 


Of Trade saloon when; without 
warning, Ernest Olds stepped. 


from the door and began shoot- 
ing at him. “Murdock returned the 
compliment as soon as possibie, 

both shots . _ coming almost 
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been a popular young man. When 
questioned, nearly everyone said 
they couldn't see what difference 
it made what happened to Ab 
Murdock, for after all, he was only 
an Indian. Because a fair trial 
coun be had at Manti, Ab’s 
4 > 
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dore as‏ کمن E to find de percal 4 killing him. He shot‏ هد 
jury at Marti, where Olds had’‏ ` 


attorneys had the triai moved to 
nearby Provo, where hearings 
began on October 16, 1891. 
Several witnesses were called, 
including Manti City Marshal 
Snow, who testified ne heard the 
shots from where he had been on 
the street, south of th- saloon, 
and turning saw the flash of the 
guns being fired. He ran to where 
Ab had fallen and testified that his 
first words were, “I’m broke to 
pieces. Olds shot me. | don't think 
| hit him.” Several other witnesses 


The Hopkins & Allen derringer 
used by Ab Murdock to kill 
Ernest Olds. 


stated they had heard Olds 
threaten Murdock, with Mrs. 
Westfall telling how she heard 
Olds say he “would use Murdock” 
up!” Ab Murdock's own statement 
to the court is one of the most 
authentic descriptions of a real 
western shoot-out to be found in 
any officiai record. 

“As! passed by the saloon Olds 
fired a shot at me, and i returned 


: the fire. He shot pre pe eal 


he fell. ۱ got my piste? from Mrs. 
Westfall. My cause for carrying it 
was that | heard Olds’ threats, and 
knowing his disposition, | 
believed them.” 

After testimony, the judge gave 
final instructions to the jury: To 


Ab’s attorneys it seemed that he 


was asking for a guilty verdict and 
they objected, but to no avail. He 
said, “Gentlemen, the «videncein 
this case, if it prove. anything, 
proves murder in the =? degree 
۱۲ you find the defendant guilty, 
you might find it in your con- 
science to recommend him to the 
mercy of the court.” The jury 
quickly returned a verdict of 
guilty, and on October 21, 1891, 
he was sentenced to life impri- 
sonment at hard labor. 

To Ab's parents and to his 
brothers and sisters, it 60 
that he was being sent to prison 
only because he was an Indian. 
Joseph Murdock knew that 
prison and the rough men Ab 
would mingle with there would 
destroy his free spirit. Although 
he was a Mormon Bishop, Josepn 


¦’, Murdock vowed that he would go 
to hell 


if he had to, in order to fres 


b. 
Ab Murdock was a sensitive 


¿and artistic person, and he 
` learned to make many beautiful 


for 


«things white in prison. He sent 


beaded riding gloves to his sisters 
and braided rawhide lariats for 
his brothers. He wrote several 
letters which reveal the penman- 
ship and thoughts of a well- 
+ educated man. A letter, written in 
February 1892, describes prison 
life, but his words hardly portray 
the half-wild savage he had been 
depicted as being in court. That 
letter reads in part as follows: 

“| received a letter from brother 
Stan. He is well, and I don't think 
he ever drinks, so he is alright. | 
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here is one thing yet, even 
here | can stili think of home, and 
so | do. From your crucified boy, 
Ab.” 


While in prison Ab studied law, 
while his father left no stone 
unturned or lega! appeal! untried 
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and Elza Lay, long riders 


; or roe onto the Indian Reserva-. 


to get him out of prison. He spent 
every cent he could raise, and 
although he wes oid and sick, he 
worked tirelessly for Ab's release. 


in January 1899, Utah Governor _ 
; William Spry agreed 


Butch Cassidy's Wild ‘Bunch. - 
Sometimes Ab would t 30. with. 
them on long rides into’ ing = 


There is still some questi 


one what happened during one 


these rides, but not much doubt 
about what happened later. 
For whatever reason, Ab 


‘Stopped to visit with Mrs. Scruggs 


at Piedmont, Wyoming. Her hus- 
band, Alvin Scruggs, ran a saloon 
at Piedmont, where he had a 
reputation as a real tough, having 


_alrsady killed five men. Ab report- 


edly felt sorry for Mrs. Scruggs, 
who had been beaten severely by 
her husband, and was chopping 
wood for her cookstove when he 
saw Scruggs approaching from 
town. Ab was unarmed, and at 
Mrs. Scruggs’ insistence he fied 
on her already saddied gray- 
colored blooded race horse, with 
Scruggs in close pursuit. Why his 
own horse was unsaddied or why 
he was unarmed was never deter- 
mined. Later court records reveal 
what happened afterwards. 

Ab rode to Heber City, where 
he changed horses, and then 
continued eastward onto the Ute 
Reservation, riding with his 
nephew, Scott Murdock, who was 
only a boy. As they rode down a 
steep grade to his half-brother 


er 27 yelled pte Up? 


and _‏ وود 

and at that 
same instant fired His rifle, killing 
„Ab instantly. The wes June 


23, 1911. His body was lefton the 

ground until Sheriff Wall came 
nom. Heber City, Meanwhile, 
` young Scott and Brigham Mur- 
“dock, who came from the ranch 
when he heard the shot, stood 


Ars over it. Both later testified © 


that Ab was unarmed. 


The oldest of the Murdock. 


brothers, John H. Murdock, 
charged Scruggs with murder, 
and he was arrested by Sheriff 
Wall. At Heber City Scruggs 
produced a deputy sheriff's 
badge which had been given to 
him by Deputy Gudmundsen 
without Sheriff Wall's knowisdge. 
Gudmundsen had also told 
Scruggs where he could best take 
cover at Red Creek, in order to 
intersect Ab and Scott whom he 
knew were riding that way. Since 
Scruggs was acting as a deputy 
sheriff while trailing a man who 
had stolen a horse from him, he 
was released from custody. 


At John H. Murdock's insist- 
ence, a hearing was held at Heber 
City in July 1911. Scruggs testi- 
fied that Ab had stolen a horse 
from him in Wyoming and that he 
found that horse at Murdock's 
home at Heber City. He said that 
he had intercepted Ab near Red 
Cresk and ordered him to throw 
up his hands. He said that Ab 
۷۵۱۱۵0, “Go to hell!” and reached 


gun 
his hat. need Murdock’s. 
„attorne asked لاه‎ mean to 
“tell fF the’ that 2 a ER oF Ab Mur- 
docks reputation, as fast and 
accurate with 6 gun as he was, 
would carry a gun.in his hat?” 
There was loud faughter from the 
couriroom, but Sc Stuck to 
his story that he thought Ab was 
reaching for a gun and in self- 
dsfsnse he had to kill him. 
Both Scott and Brigham Mur- 


-dock testified that Ab was 


unarmed and that Scruggs did 
not identity himself as an officer 
of the law. Scruggs’ attorney 
moved for a dismissal, and he was 
released by Judge F.L. Clegg. 
“There being no cause forfurther 
action.” A report of the proceed- 
ings in the Salt Lake Tribune 
showed how hopeless it was for 
Ab's brothers to appeal the case 
further. “Scruggs got the drop on 
the half-brasd, and with one shot 
Murdock was on his way to the 
happy hunting ground!” It was 
the end of the line for Ab Mur- 
Cock, for after all, he was only an 
Indian. RW 
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